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This issue of STATEMENT should, more fittingly, be called EXPLORATIONS. 
It is a forum: faculty, students, and administrators (whoever they are) explore the 
current crisis, its circumstances and implications, in search of lessons to be learnt. 
There are no answers, only questions; but a question properly asked contains its 
answer. We are looking for the right kind of questions. 

The papers in this forum are offered in the spirit of self-analysis and self- 
criticism. All of us are implicated in the “Anderson affair”, all of us are at fault, some 
more, some less. When a puck does not score in the net the good hockey player does 
not blame his stick but examines his skill. 

While the “Anderson affair” has to be and is being dealt with on its own 
terms, it is an expression, also, of the revolutionary spirit of our age. Revolutions are 
going to be with us for a iong time to come because they are the labour accompanying 
the birth of a new world - and this is no matter that is going to be settled either at 
Sir George or during the current academic year. 

We must learn to embody permanent revolution in the University community 
and thus give leadership in the struggle against the corruptions and inhumanities 
of our society. How we can do this without corrupting the commitments to know- 
ledge and knowing that alone justify the existence of a university, without brutaliz- 
ing the very values in the name of which revolution is fought, without de-humanizing 


ourselves - that is the question. If the price of revolution is our humanity - our sense 
of justice and compassion, truthfulness, dedication and respect, then that revolution — 


has no place at our University, or, indeed, in our society. 
_ These past weeks at Sir George have included an exhibition of forms of 
thought, of speech, and of conduct - sloganism, bureaucratism and cloacalism - that 


belong to the intellectual sewers. But also, and at the same time, there is every 
Indication that faculty, students and administrators are rising to the challenge of 





these times. Sir George has come alive in new ways. We are questioning and search- 


ing and exploring. The papers in this issue of STATEMENT are intended as a record 


of this quest and as testimony of our viability. 
Let me end by quoting, not Mao Tze Tung, but Lao Tzu: 


He who by Tao purposes to help a ruler of men 
Will oppose all conquest by force of arms; 
For such things are wont to rebound. 
Where armies are, thorns and brambles grow. 
The raising of a great host 
Is followed by a year of dearth. 
Therefore a good general effects his purpose and then stops; he does 
not take further advantage of his victory. 
Fulfills his purpose and does not glory in what he has done; 
Fulfills his purpose and does not boast of what he has done; 
Fulfills his purpose, but takes no pride in what he has done; 
_ Fulfills his purpose, but only as a step that could not be avoided. 
Fulfills his purpose, but without violence; 
For what has a time of vigour also has a time of doriy, 
Violence is against Tao, 
And what is against Tao will soon perish. 


Henry Beissel 
(English) 
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Lessons 


trom 


conflict 


The popular game these days is to point 
out how “‘the administration” bungled, but 
who are “the administration”? The admin- 
istration comprises a host of people: by the 
time one adds together the chief adminis- 
trative officers, all of the people who keep 
records of one sort or another, the deans, 
all the department chairmen, and all of the 
chairmen of committees,one is talking about 
quite an army of people — an army of very 
busy people who have a great many things 
to do. 

Theoretically it might be possible to lay 
down lengthy rules of procedure — enough, 
conceivably, to ensure that, as long as the 
University remains static, most adminis- 
trative errors would be eliminated. But that 
would necessitate a vast beaurocracy, tight- 
ly bound by red tape, with little room for 
independent thought. Perhaps such an ad- 
ministration might even have foreseen the 
possibility of a conflict over racial discrim- 
ination at Sir George, even though until a 
relatively short time ago our relations with 
coloured students were excellent, and the 
mix of both the student population and of 
staff appointments was such that it seemed 
clear that no colour lines were drawn. 

It is important to remember, when we 
look at our administrative process, that 
we have had no history of problems in race 
relations. If we had, then when this incident 
arose, administrators would have document- 
ed every matter relating to the problem and 
filed them carefully, unconciously preparing 
for cross examination by some future tri- 
bunal. Administrators face dozens upon 
dozens of problems in a day’s work, and if 
the importance attached to one particular 
incident is no greater than that attached to 
another, they will not give the problem more 
than the average amount of attention, and 
will not worry about recording or document- 
ing decisions. If, in fact, the incident turns 
out to be explosive, it then becomes difficult 
to reconstruct the facts: few documents are 
available, and conflicting evidence is pre- 
_sented about the same event. 

Few who have not been administrators 
recognize how many phone calls there are, 


how many face-to-face negotiations take 


place, and how many letters have to be sent 
out in a single day (and night) of an admin- 
istrator. Few recognize that the higher one 
moves up on the administrative scale, the 
more reliance must be placed on assistants, 
and the fewer of one’s own letters one has 
time to write. When these facts are recog- 
nized, it should not come as any surprise 
that an administrator, asked about a speci- 
fic phrase in a particular letter, could, in 
good faith, deny its existence, especially 
if an inaccurate version is given of that 
phrase and its context. 


A Viable University 


Perhaps the most important lesson to 
be learned from our present difficulties is 
that administrators, faculty and students 
have a responsibility for maintaining a via- 


ble University. To be viable, an institution 
must have some concensus on goals and 


_ Operating procedures — on ends and means. 


To me, the primary goals of our University 
are to teach and to do reserach, and this, I 
think, implies constant evaluation and cri- 
ticism of ourselves and the community we 
serve; it does not necessarily imply main- 
taining the status quo. Thousands upon 
thousands of man hours that should have 
been devoted to research and teaching have 
been lost because of the events of the last 
few weeks, and the viability of the Uni- 
versity has been threatened. 


I recognize, of course, that with some 
“activists” these events at Sir George and 
elsewhere may be viewed as not at all dis- 
ruptive. If most faculty members and stu- 
dents accept the activist goal, then we should 
structure our administration and behavior 
accordingly, and laboratories in rock-throw- 
ing slogan-painting and obscenity-shouting 
may then have a place in the curriculum. 
But we must have agreement about our goals 
and it seems to me that it is the prime res- 
ponsibility of the administration to establish 
a set of rules of conduct and procedures 
that are consistent with our goals, and 
known and accepted by the entire Univer- 
sity community. Membership in this Uni- 
versity involves rights and responsibilities, 
and anyone contemplating joining this 
community must know what these are, and 
what procedures are to be followed if they 
are vidlated. People who do not accept our 
goal and procedures should not be asked 
to join this particular community. We have 
been greatly hampered throughout this enti- 
re confrontation by the absence of an accep- 
ted set of procedures. 


Speed of Action 


One result of this absence of procedures 
can be illustrated by a specific problem. 
On December 5 there occurred a major 
confrontation with the Black students. The 
ratification of the Hearing Committee by 
Science Faculty Council on December 6 
made that confrontation and its causes pub- 
blic knowledge, and a new problem was 
created. There was now a serious public 
charge against a faculty member, which put 
his reputation and career in jeopardy. Once 
the charges had been made public. Profes- 
sor Anderson had the moral right to a 
prompt decision about his guilt or innocen- 
ce. 

According to the S.G.W.A.U.T. proced- 
ures for dealing with a complaint against a 
faculty member, there must be written 
charges, and in this regard there seems to 
have been a miscarriage of justice against 
Professor Anderson for which both the ad- 
ministration and the Black students must 
bear the moral responsibility. It is not ob- 
vious to me why it should have taken much 
more than half an hour to write out and 
sign those charges. Verbal charges had al- 
ready been laid, and presumably there was' 
no need to collect new evidence. Yet the 
time allowed for either Dean Madras, or 
failing him, the students, to produce writ- 


ten charges was extended to January 11. 
Regardless of the allowed time, there was 
no reason why the Black students, assuming 
that they were acting in good faith, could not 
have laid charges promptly, and in a specific 
form. To charge a man with being a racist 
can hardly qualify as a specific charge. 


The lesson to be learned, it.seems to 
me, is that once a charge becomes public 
— and it becomes public once it is discussed 
by a large group like a Faculty Council, or 
once a student newspaper published a story 
about it — then the accused is put under a 
cloud of suspicion, and the machinery for 
hearing those charges must operate with 
all possible speed. I would hope that mem- 
bers of the University Community would 
accept the operating rule that a public charge 
must be specific, and that it must be written 
and signed within, say, 24 hours, or else 
it must be withdrawn. 


Documents and Their Distribution 


Another lesson to be learned from this 
conflict is that the administration must 
constantly be alert to the problem of the 
optimum amount of documentation and the 
distribution of these documents. We have 
cause to regret that the students were not 
sent the letter summarizing the findings of 
the May 5 meeting. One can argue that when 
a meeting has been held, when all parties 
were present and had the opportunity to 
discuss the charges, and when it was the 
distinct impression of at least some mem- 
bers of the group that the issue had been 
settled, then there is no need for those 
parties to be informed once more about 
what went on. But as we are now very much 
aware, different groups left that meeting 
with different understandings about what dic 
go on. 


What this suggests to me is that we need 
some form of administrative procedure in 
which the principle is recognized that when 
meetings are deemed important (and it must 
be emphasized that it is not always obvious 
until after the fact what meetings are im- 
portant), an aide-memoire should be pre- 
pared and circulated to all participants. 
Given the number of conversations and ne- 
gotiations to which each administrator is 
party in the course of a day, we certainly 
do not want to impose a rule that all con- 
versations must be documented; if we did 
we would soon be up to our eyebrows in 
paper and administrators. Perhaps it would 
be advisable that the first item on the agenda 
of any negotiation carried on by an ad hoc 
committee should be an explicit agreement 
about whether or not an aide-memoire is 
needed, and if it is needed, whom it should 
be circulated to. Is the meeting an informal 
chat, or is it for the record? Perhaps every 
Sir George Committee should reconsider 
the distribution of its minutes. Part of the 
difficulty, of course, is that academics are 
involved in these meetings. and they, too, 
are busy people, and keeping minutes is a 
time-consuming chore. Competent mem- 
bers of our secretarial staff might provide 
the answer. 
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Communication 


The questions asked by students and 
faculty alike about the composition of the 
Hearing Committee raise another major area 
in which fault can be found — communicatin 
with faculty and students. A number of point 
already raised relate to communication: 
the circulation of memoranda and minutes 
to concerned parties, the establishment of 
rights and responsibilities of faculty and 
students and of clear operating procedures 
when rights are violated and responsibilities 
are not carried out. The problem is that as 
long as an organization is changing, proced- 
ures for dealing with problems, like the 
problems themselves, will keep getting out 
of date, and the administration, as in this 
conflict, will be forced again to rely on ad 
hoe procedures. 

Since ad hoc procedures are by defini- 
tion the creatures of the moment, they leave 
no.time for a careful evolution of concensus 
through the democratic process. We shall 
probably never hear about the successful 
ad hoc procedures; but those that don’t 
work will always leave some faculty mem- 
bers and students feeling that the adminis- 
tration has bungled and that they themselves 
could have done better if only they had been 
consulted. Feelings of frustation and of being 
left out, which sometimes prompt charges 
of bungling, could be reduced if the admi- 
nistration could find adequate means of 
communicating with the University Commu- 
nity. 

Many people were unconfortable, a 
number of them vociferously so, about the 
final composition of the Hearing Committee 
and the University’s apparent refusal to 
consider altering it. As Dr. Stanley G. 
French clearly pointed out in the last State- 
ment, it was not ‘a question of the legality 
of the Committee; that was beyond question. 
The more difficult problem was whether or 
not the Committee was justly constituted. 
For some those feelings of discomfort were 
dispelled when the fact of the existence of 
an appeal procedure became known during 
the first day of the hearing. For many 
more, they were not dispelled until Vice-, 
Principal O’Brien in the meeting of faculty 
on February 1 elaborated on the basis on 
which an appeal could be made, and pointed 
out the possibility of altering the composi- 
tion of the Committee if the parties could 
agree on a mutually acceptable one. For 
some the uncomfortable feelings have never 
been dispelled, but it seems to me that 
much of the bitter debate could have been 
avoided if information about the various 
possibilities could have been widely com- 
municated at an earlier date. Perhaps the 
solution to this problem may be something 
akin to a University Gazette with mass cir- 
culation. 

Hindsight is a great aid when one wishes 
to find fault. At the end of this exercise I 
am not at all convinced that it is easy to 
be wise, even after the fact. 


Muriel Armstrong 
(Economics) 
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The past few weeks have offered a fasci- - 


nating revelation of the uneasy variety of 
lifestyles that coexist in a modern univer- 
sity. If it were not for the suffering of those 
directly involved in “the Anderson affair”, 
one might almost say that the socio-cul- 
tural implications are more interesting than 
the case itself. My purpose if not to rehash 
the evidence once again, but to discuss 
three of the many, almost selfcontained, 
worlds that make up Sir George Williams. 


There are the militant students, black 
and white. They hardly constitute an in- 
tegrated community, but both groups prac- 
tise the new doomsday politics of ideology, 
image and confrontation. Their basic 
premise is that society is hopelessly rac- 
ist or corrupt, an implicit faith that seems 
so obvious to them that rational discourse 
is hardly necessary to sustain it. Argument, 
either with the Establishment or the un- 
believe, is a waste of breath. Victories 
are won by energy, action, rhetoric, drama 
and the proclamation of armageddon. In 
other words, the activists have taken over 
Image politics from the conventional 
parasa, but adpated it to their own peculiar 
style. 


Just as radio and television commercials 
use language not to inform but to surround 
the product with an appropriate aura, so 
the militants emply their hectic verbiage 
as a weapon, a symbol of virility and a 
badge of membership. There is a show of 
evidence, logic and theoretical analysis, 
but no serious attempt to make it convinc- 
ing. The real message can be discerned in 
the obscenity, confrontations, slogans, put- 
ons and the calculated humiliation of ad- 
ministrators. Add kind (though seldom 
the reality) of physical force, consider the 
increasing bias of our culture in favour of 
youth styles and values, and the activists 
enjoy a psychological ascendancy oddly like 
that of the gentleman in the heyday of well- 
bred aristocratic insolence. 


Confronting this formidable alliance is 
the University administration. Theoretical- 
ly, it wields far greater power than the stu- 
dents, but in these days and in this society 
it usually neither cares nor dares to use 
it. There are several reasons for this re- 
luctance. Among them are the feelings of 
moral inferiority which plague those guilty 
of middle-age in our society, the risk that 
using force would alienate the “moderate” 
(often known as apathetic) element in the 
student body, and the uncertainty of faculty 
support for action of any kind (of which 
more later). However, the main reason why 
administrators hesitate to take drastic 
steps is their necessary commitment to 
the idea of the University as a free and 
open community. Almost alone among the 
institutions of bourgeois democracy, the 
great modern universities come close to 
achieving in practise what they are sup- 
posed to do in theory. So jealously is this 
freedom and openness guarded by an in- 
ternational network of scholarly and pro- 
fessional associations that most adminis- 
trators would rather take-a chance on a 
degree of chaos than risk acquiring an 
unfavourable image in the eyes of the aca- 
demic community. (This is not to deny that 
some universities succumb to other temp- 
tations as insidious as authoritarianism). 


In attempting to further the complex goals 
of their institution, academic adminis- 


trators naturally embrace the values and 
practise the techniques of all enlightened 
bureaucracies; empiricism, some degree 
of participation, established rules of 
procedure, and clear lines of communica- 
tion. In the early stages of the “Anderson 
affair” this system seems to have broken 
down at Sir George. A good deal of the con- 
fusion of the past few weeks has been the 
result of trying to improvise a way back to 
orderly procedure. 

The essential good faith and good will 
(if not the efficiency) of the administra- 
tion in all this seems to me to be quite 
clear. It is hard to conceive how any sane 
university officer could ever have had any 
other goal than to investigate the charges 
as quickly and impartially as possible. 
Nevertheless, the communication gulf be- 
tween the black students and the admin- 
istration appears to have been and con- 
tinues to be so wide as to be almost un- 
bridgeable. On the one hand, we have ra- 
tional, almost anonymous attempts to define 
the “ʻissues”, establish a precise chrono- 
logy of “facts”, and chart procedures for 
coping with them. On the other, we have 
continually shifting and escalating accu- 
sations and demands, confusing and un- 
predictable behaviour, soaring rhetoric 
and, above all, the effective exploitation 
of generalized frustration and irritation at 
mass meetings and confrontations. I am an 
inveterate issues and facts man myself 
(middle-aged, naturally) and I am grateful 
for the service performed by Statements, 
chronicles and delcarations of policy, 
but they obviously cut no ice with those 
who have already defined themselves as 
activists. Perhaps no profane word can 
penetrate the moral armour of a true be- 
liever. All the same, I should have liked to 
see someone on the administration side at- 
tempt to play a more dramatic and dynamic 
role, perhaps achieving a few unexpected 
confrontations of his own. 

Even as I write that last sentence the 
idea repels me, but it seems increasingly 
clear that some such figure or group of 
figures) is going to be an almost essential 
member of the senior staff of universities 
during the next few years. The days when 
academic normality meant peace and quiet 
have gone, perhaps for ever, and all the 
evidence suggests that student turbulence 
cannot be contained, even by the most 
perfectly- devised system of representa- 
tive government and procedures for the 
redress of grievance. Whether anyone — 
however energetic, flexible or charismatic 
— can cope with it is open to question. 

Generalizations about the faculty are dif- 
ficult to make. Their ideological loyalties 
extend from far to the right of the ad 
ministration to a position indistinguishable 
from that of the most radical students. 
Some members play an active role in the 


- committees and councils of the University; 


others cultivate their own academic gar- 
dens; while still others do nothing much at 


all. Individual members have borne heroic 
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burdens during the current crisis. Never- 
theless, the faculty as a whole have no rea- 
son to feel proud of their contribution to- 
ward the solution of the problem. 

The academic profession today enjoys 
high esteem in the eyes both of the public 
and of those who practise it. Students are 
usually kind enough to make at least a 
partial exception of the faculty, when they 
attack university establishments. The scar- 
city of qualified scholars, the increasing 
social importance of university training 
and research, and the transfer of financial 
support from private donars to public 
funds have conspired to give the faculty 
a degree of control over policy that would 
have seemed almost unimaginable even ten 
years ago. As someone who has been 
an ardent faculty-power man ever since he 
began to teach, I have to admit that the 
results have been disappointing. 

In spite of the rhetoric about education 
and scholarly disinterestedness, university 
faculties have become as.the professions 
of law, medicine or accountancy. Their 
social outlook tends to be little more pro- 
gressive, their concern for their own in- 
terest hardly less evident, and their igno- 
rance of matters outside their field of 
competence no less manifest. Virtually all 
university academics harbour vague 
suspicions about the integrity and compe- 
tence of their administrations. In a conflict 
involving students, they nearly always 
tend to support the student side — unless 
faculty “rights” are involved. But neither 
the suspicion about the administration nor 
the concern for the students is necessarily 
based on accurate knowledge. One attitude 
may be merely an aspect of the universal 
human resentment of ‘‘them’’; and the oth- 


er a half-guilty paternalism which takes a 


tolerant ‘‘adult’? view of youthful folly, 
thus denying the students’ right to be con- 
sidered responsible human beings. 

Lacking direct responsibility themselves, 
faculty members are notoriously ready to 
indulge in the luxury of judging those who 
have to lay their jobs and reputations on the 
line every time they make an unpopular de- 


_ cision. We are an unlovable lot. 


These are only three of the half-dozen 
little worlds that make up the macrocosm 
of Sir George. Some sort of radical re- 
form seems necessary if this fragmenta- 
tion is not to go further. I wish what I had 
some clear idea about what ought to be 
done. 


Neil Compton 
(English) 
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The present ‘Anderson affair” 
has focused attention on the judicial 
and administrative procedures which 
exist at Sir George in the case of a 
complaint against a faculty mem- 
ber. Events have shown that many 
students and faculty were unaware of 
what did exist. And now, their appli- 
cation to our present problem has 
brought screams from many that 
justice is not being sought. The 
complainants have emphasized their 
dissatisfaction with the procedures 
by their actions on December 5, Jan- 
uary 26, January 29, and now by 
their continued occupation of the 
Computer Centre and the Faculty 
Club. The lone voice of Professor 
Anderson has seldom been heard, 
yet it takes only a little reflection to 
realize that the procedures followed 
in this instance would be unsatis- 
factory to any other faculty member 
against whom charges may be laid. 

Professor Anderson was cleared 
of the charge of racial discrimination 
by the traditional methods employ- 
ed at Sir George. That is, the Dean 
of the faculty who is‘responsible in 
such matters, declared on June 14, 
after he investigated the charges, 
that “I am convinced that there is no 
substance to the charges of discri- 
mination and racism levelled against 
Mr. Anderson” (See Chronicle of 
Events, January 28, 1969). During 
the investigation conducted by the 
Dean, Professor Anderson appears 
to have cooperated fully in providing 
the requested information. The fact 
that all parties were not informed 
of the conclusion does not change 
the validity of the first investigation. 


Charges re-activated 


On December 5 he was again 
placed in the position of facing 
charges against him based on the 
same events from which he had been 
acquitted previously by the letter 
of June 14, 1968. Also, the Chronicle 
of Events points out that one of the 


complainants ‘‘demands that Prof- 
essor Anderson be removed from 
the faculty.” On December 5 a Hear- 
ing Committee was instituted, and 
Professor Anderson decided to with- 
draw voluntarily fro his classes. 
However this action was suggested by 
many of the members present. It 
was also understand that the inves- 
tigation was to follow as closely as 
possible the newly drafted S.G.W.- 
A.U.T. procedures which had not at 
that point in time been approved, or 
considered, by University Council. 
(See the article by Professor 
French in the February 3, 1969 Sta- 
tement in which the procedures are 
reproduced and Professor French 
gives his assessment of their validi- 
ty). 


A study of the events which have 
followed and the apparent agreements 
made on December 5 show that they 
departed from the spirit of the S.G.- 
W.A.U.T. procedures in several ma- 
jor respects. From Professor An- 
derson’s viewpoint ‘it is doubtful 
whether justice has been done. 


Demands of justice 


Justice demands that a formal 
complaint be presented in writing to 
the accused giving the details of the 
alleged offence, including the par- 
ticulars ‘thereof, when a charge is 
laid. Yet, it took thirty-six days af- 
ter the complaint was re-opened on 
December 5 before the one-sentence 
charge was lodged. During this time 
Professor Anderson did not meet 
his classes because of his earlier 
voluntary withdrawal. Justice de- 
mands that a man be treated as in- 
nocent until proven guilty. Yet at- 
tempts on the part of Professor An- 
derson to return to classes were 
not supported. Justice demands that 
a large part of the proceedings 
should proceed in a confidential man- 
ner. And, certainly comments on 
the case should not appear in the 





public media. Yet the case was 
openly discussed over the radio, on 
the television and in the newpapers. 
including our own Georgian, the 
self-styled defender of ‘‘justice”. 
Justice demands that a faculty mem- 
ber who complies with the requests 
concerning the formation of a Hear- 
ing Committee, and who presents his 
full defence against the charge to 
that committee, be entitled to expect 
that the community accept the find- 
ings of this tribunal. Also, justice 
demands that those who lay charges 
against a person must present evi- 
dence in writing or by sworn testi- 
mony of witnesses, or else, the 
charges should be dropped. 


Re-assessment of procedures 


In the eye of the present crisis, a 
committee of S.G.W.A.U.T. recently 
reassessed the suggested procedures 
in the case of camplaints against 
faculty members and it has several 
suggestions. The discussion of De- 
cember 5 seemed to have concluded 
that members of the Hearing Com- 
mittee must be acceptable to both 
parties. If this principle becomes 
accepted as the basis to form future 
Hearing Committee we must realize 
that, in effect, it gives veto power to 
either party to prevent the formation 
of a committee. Because of the chal- 
lenge to the present Hearing Com- 
mittee, the S.G.W.A.U.T.’s com- 
mittee suggests that an unbiased 
third party, the Faculty Council. 
should suggest a list of names for the 
committee and that the complainant 
and the accused should each have 
three pre-emptory challenges. That 
is, neither party should have veto 
power over the formation of a hear- 
ing committee. If there are resigna- 
tions from the original Hearing Com- 
mittee, replacements should be 
drawn from the original list of the 
Faculty Council and each side should 
have one pre-emptory challenge for 
each resigned position. 
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There are two other factors which 
some S.G.W.A.U.T. members feel 
should be reassessed, namely, the 
formation of the appeal committee 
and the need to establish a fixed- 
time between different stages in the 
appeal process. It is suggested that 
the appeal committee be formed by 
the complainant and the accused 
each naming one person to a three 
man committee, and these two mem- 
bers would then select a third person 
who is acceptable to both. Justice 
demands time-limits on these var- 
ious procedures. In the case of ap- 
peals, it is suggested that one week 
be allowed for either side to give 
notice, that one week be provided to 
prepare the appeal and that con- 
current with this the appeal commit- 
tee be formed. The time needed to 
reach a decision by the appeal com- 
mittee ought not to be more than 
one week. 


A study of the present crisis by 
the faculty, students and adminis- 
trators of Sir Geirge may point to 
many areas where improvements in 
the life of our community can be 
made. It takes very little reflection 
to realize that the procedures used 
to resolve the charges against Prof- 
essor Anderson, a faculty colleague, 
are unsatisfactory. I suggest that we 
can as a result of this experience 
move on to define a complete set of 
procedures and administrative prac- 
tices in case of complaints against 
Faculty, which will ensure that jus- 
tice is done and shown to have been 
done. Given a community consensus 
in this respect, our arbitrators, the 
administration, can resolve the ine- 
vitable problems, in the future, with 
a great deal less misunderstanding 
among members of our community 
and with considerably less expense 
and waste of energy. 


J. C. Callaghan 
(Engineering) 


Was Jack Silver confined in his 
office in October, 1967? 


Some people now say that in 
the Bookstore hassle of October, 
1967, Jack Silver was detained 
or confined in the Bookstore, yet 
the police were not called. They 
contend that the University’s re- 
course to the courts, after Dr. 
John O’Brien was allegedly de- 
tained in his office by some Black 
students, demonstrates some 
form of racial discrimination. To 
clarify the point, we asked Jack 
Silver if he really had been forced 
to stay in his office or some other 
partof the Bookstore, as has been 


alleged, and received a quite dif- 
ferent account from him. 


According to Jack Silver, on the 
morning of October 27, 1967, 
he noticed some students at the 
back of the store making pre- 
perations for a sit-in or demon- 
stration. Therefore, he ordered 
the front door of the store locked. 
He told the students in the back 
that they could leave whenever 
they wanted to, althrough no 
additional students would be ad- 
mitted to the store. 


While a crowd gathered out- 
side the now locked front door, 
Jack Silver passed freely in and 
out of the store, using another 
entrance. At no time was he con- 
fined to his office nor was he ask- 
ed to sign a statement as the 
price for permission to leave the 
store, Thus, the alleged detention 
of Dr. O’Brien on January 22, 
1969 would mark the first incident 
of its type at Sir George. 


Frank Chalk 
(History) 





MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1969 


QUESTION 
THAT MUST 
BE ASKED 


1. Does the University Community realise 
that given the Canadian Immigration policy and 
the natural growth in the Black population, the 
University is likely to have an increasing compo- 
nent of Canadian Blacks in the years ahead? 

2. What are the needs of Black students ? 

3. Does the University realise that to be a 
Black man in the Canadian context and to be a 
white man in the same context implies two dif- 
ferent sets of human situations ? 

4. Is the University willing to address itself 
to devising concrete programmes and strategies 
for shaping a “just society” which consciously 
considers the needs of all racial and ethnic 
groups? 

5. Is the University prepared to facilitate 
and encourage the development of a Black 
point of view (i.e. concepts of Black potential) 
on campus and indeed in Canada ? 

6. Does the University Community under- 
stand why it is essential that the Black man 


must re-define himself and must move to make 
these new concepts of himself meaningful ? 

7. Does the University Community under- 
stand the implications of the changing pattern 
of relationships between Blacks and Whites in 
North America ? 

8. Has the University ever made any attempt 
to prevent firms practising discrimination against 
Blacks to recruit on campus or use University 
facilities ? 

9. Does the University feel that it has an 
obligation to help Black B.A. candidates to over- 
come obstacles placed in their way due to sub- 
stantial discrimination practised against them by 
firms ? 

10. How many University professors are 
actively involved in the fight for Civil and Human 
Rights for all peoples in this Country ? 

These are some questions which Black 
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people feel should be considered by the Univer- ` 


sity if it is to be relevant to the Black community. 


by Profs. Chet Davis and Clarence Bayne 
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Monday, February 10, 1969 





INTRODUCTION 


In the second edition of STATEMENT, 
Tuesday January 28, 1969, is included a 
Chronicle of Events relating to the case of 
Black students against Professor Perry An- 
derson. This Chronicle was, according to 
its compilers, ‘‘drawn up by a group of fa- 
culty and students in the interest of inform- 
ing the University Community.” The group 
which complied the Chronicle was made up 
of faculty members not directly involved in 
the Anderson Case and therefore, presum- 
ed to be ‘objective’. What follows will 
show that it is hardly an ‘‘objective’ docu- 
ment. Instead, it is our view that no one in 
the University Community can be truly ob- 
jective in this situation, since it touches so 
many sensitive and delicate areas of human 
relations. In other words, we all have a point 
of view on this matter, whether we wish to 
acknowledge it or not. 

Ideally, a Chronicle of this sort should 
be a simple and straight forward chronolog- 
ical listing of ‘‘facts’’ as ascertained from 
documents and conversations with persons 
involved in the drama. However, it is nec- 
essary to decide which ‘“‘facts”’ are relevant 
and it is here that ‘‘objectity’’ stumbles. 
The Committee which put together this 
Chronicle chose its “facts”, that is, picked 
documents and talked with people, accord- 
ing to its own criteria of relevance. Its 
criteria of relevance excluded any partici- 
pation by Blacks in the preparation of the 
document. There were no Blacks on the 
Committee itself, and none were interview- 
ed. It is surprising that none of the Black 
students who figure so prominently in many 
of the entries in the Chronicle were asked 
anything. It is even more surprising that 
neither Professor Davis nor Professor Bay- 
ne were consulted in any way prior to pub- 
lication of the Chronicle when you recall 
that bofh were on the Hearing Committee 
from December 5 to January 22. 

There are some omissions in the Chro- 
nicle and in two cases a re-phrasing of 
original documents. The nature of these 
omissions and rephrasing suggests to us 
that the “objective” Chronicle Committee 
clearly had some preconceived ideas of the 
intentions of the students in their affair. The 
result is that they consciously or uncons- 
ciously presented the Chronicle in a manner 
which conformed to these ideas. This is 
doubly unfortunate in that , Professor 
French, Vice-Principal O’Brien and others, 
depended so heavily on this' document for 
their interpretations of events. It is clear 
that these built-in biases in their transmis- 
sion to decision-makers in the Administra- 
tion have had some effect on the quality and 
relevance of may decisions relating to the 
Anderson case. It is possible that this has 
helped obstruct de-escalation and settle- 
ment of this affair. 





® 
On the S.G.W.U.A.T. Council commis- 
sioned paper written by Proffessor Stanley 
French and printed in Statement, Monday 
February 3, consideration of the Chronicle 


-of Events begins at December 5. The rea- 


son stated is that S.G.W.U.A.T. procedures 
and the Hearing Committee do not emerge 
as positive factors until that date. We sub- 
mit, however, that for a proper understand- 
ing of events on and subsequent to Decem- 
ber 5, consideration of the Chronicle must 
begin at the beginning. Let us then go to the 
CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
FEBRUARY, 1968 
1— “Professor P. Anderson informed by 
Senior Laboratory Demonstrator that 
some Black students in Zoology 431 be- 
lieve him to be prejudiced against them. 
2— Professor Anderson convenes meeting 
with two Black students to discuss their 
view that he is prejudiced.” 


=- 


According to the Black students in Zoo- 
logy 431 last year, their case did not begin 
at this time and these incidents were not 
related directly to their charges. They do 
not recall the meeting mentioned in (2) 
above. They said that their case began on 
April 29, with the meeting with Dean Flynn. 
In his account of how the Black students 
happened to go to Dean Flynn, Kennedy 
Frederick related to Professor Davis that 
appointments had been scheduled with Dean 
Madras, Dr. MacLeod and Dean Flynn and 
the one with Dean Flynn fell on the earliest 
date. Dean Flynn met with these students on 
May 1. 


The point that seems to have been miss- 
ed or considered unimportant by most White 
people in the University is that all the 
Black students and the one Chinese student 
in Zoology 431 preferred this charge 
against Professor Anderson. That fact in it- 
self, quite aside from evidence, should 
have suggested to the Biology Department 
and the Administration that this was a 
serious matter. 

APRIL 29 or 30 

The Chronicle reads: ‘‘Black students 
see Dean Madras and make specific charges 
against Professor Anderson, which are 
written down by Dean Madras.” There fol- 
lows a list of 13 specific charges under 
the headings *‘Prejudice”’ and “Organization 
of the Lab and Lectures.” What is impor- 
tant here is that Dean Madras consistently 
denied that there were any written charges 
from the students until he suddenly produc- 
ed them, in his own handwriting, at the 
request of Acting Principal Clarke. (Entry 
in the Chronicle, December 16th states, 
“Acting Principal Clarke sends letter to 
Hearing Committee stating that Dean Ma- 
dras has been given until January 13, 1969 
to produce written and signed charges! !). 
JUNE 14, 1968 

Chronicle continues ‘‘On response to a 
phone request from Dean Flynn, Dean Ma- 
dras writes Dean Flynn a Memorandum 
stating his conclusions. Copies of this me- 
mo are sent by Dean Madras to Miss Joan 
Richardson, Professor Anderson, Dr. Mac- 
Leod and Acting Principal D. B. Clarke.” 

The conclusions mentioned in this item 
refer to the meeting of May 5 where the 
Black students aired their complaints. 
It- must be noted here that copies of this 
memo were sent to all participants in the 
meeting except the students who were the 
complainants. The first information given 
to a Black student on Dean Madras’ con- 
clusions apparently occurred sometime 
in September, October or November when, 
as the Chronicle states, ‘‘Professor An- 
derson informs a Black Student that Dean 
Madras has cleared him of charges of 
racial discrimination.” 

SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 

The Chronicle reads, “Dean Flynn 
informs various members of the University 
that, in the opinion of the Black students, 
the Anderson case is not settled”. In a 
conversation with Professor Davis on 
February 5, 1969, Dean Flynn said that 
this statement would be more accurate if 
the phrase ‘expresses concern to’ were 
substituted for ‘informs’. He recalls speak- 
ing to Principal Rae, Dr. Smola and Prof- 
essor Adamson about the Anderson case. 
Dean Flynn indicated to Professor Davis 
that he spoke to these people because he 
felt that Dean Madras’ statement of his 
resolution of the Black students’ complaint 
was not accurate and was not sensitive to 
the real issue concerned. 

NOVEMBER 20, 1968 

The Chronicle reads, “Dean Flynn, 
Professor Davis and Miss Richardson meet 
and agree that an enlarged meeting of all 
concerned people should be convened to 
discuss the situation. 


2. Urgency of the situation conveyed to 
Dr. Smola. 

3. Unsuccessful attempts made to or- 
ganize meeting”’. 

These statements must be made more 
specific. Dean Flynn, Professor Davis and 
Miss Richardson proposed a meeting on the 
Anderson case to include the following peo- 
ple: Professor Davis, Professor Bayne, 
Errol Thomas (President, Caribbean Soc- 
iety), Leroy Butcher (Co-Chairman, Black 
Students’ Association), Dr. D. B. Clarke, 
Dr. J. Smola, Dean Flynn and Miss Ri- 
chardson. Professor Davis later contact- 
ed professor Bayne, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Butcher and all agreed to attend such a 
meeting. Dean Flynn was to contact Dr. 
Smola and Dr. Clarke. 

Dean Flynn reported to Professor Da- 
vis that Dr. Smola had suggested a pre- 
liminary meeting to include Vice-Principal 
Clarke, Dean Flynn, Dean Madras and Dr. 
Smola himself to discuss the issue of the 
student complaint. Dean Flynn later re- 
ported that this group was having difficulty 
getting together because their busy sche- 
dules prevented them from setting aside 
time to consider this matter. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 


' this matter was not considered important 


enough by at least some of the parties 
concerned to make time in their schedule 
for it. And this, despite the fact that the 
“Urgency of the situation (was) conveyed 
to Dr. Smola” (2) by Dean Flynn. 

During this period, Professor Davis 
was in communication with the Black stu- 
dents involved. He told them that he and 
Dean Flynn were attempting to set up the 
meeting referred to above. They were will- 
ing to accept this procedure to re-open 
the case. They checked with Professor 
Davis periodically and he relayed to them 
Dean Flynn’s reports that the difficulty in 
setting up the meeting. 

These events from September on led 
to the situation of December 5. It should be 
noted that during this period the students 
has implicit confidence in the Administratior 
in. handling this matter. In view of the 
Administration’s reluctance to meet them, 
it should not be surprising that the stu- 
dents chose other means to bring this prob- 
lem to the attention of the University. In 
taking the action they did on December 5, 
they were able to bring together Principal 
Rae, Vice-Principal Clarke, Dean Ma- 
dras, Dean Flynn, Dr. MacLeod and Prof- 
essor Anderson in a matter of a few 
hours, whereas, in two weeks; Dean Flynn 
and Professor Davis had been unable to get 
a meeting convened. Nor, in our view, 
should one be overly surprised at the use 
of abusive language by some of the stu- 
dents on this occasion. It is not unreason- 
able to expect that, in the circumstances, 
the students would be frustrated and angry. 

Let us note here that, in good faith, the 
students had just taken this matter to the 
Biology Department and had not gotten 
serious attention. Still in good faith, they 
were prepared to have it handled by the 
Administration through Dean Flynn. Still 
they got no serious consideration. It is 
against this background of continued frus- 
tration in going through established chan- 
nels that one must view the subsequent 
events. 


DECEMBER 5 


In the Chronicle of Events this item 
reads, “Professor Marsden then visits 
with Vice-Principal D. B. Clarke, who has 
assumed responsibility at Principal Rae’s 
request, and proposed that a hearing pro- 
cess be instituted, conforming, insofar as 
possible, with the procedure recommended 
by S.G.W.A.U.T. Vice-Principal Clarke 
agrees and proposes five faculty members 


to comprise the Hearing Committee. Prof- 
essor Davis brings the five names to the 
students in Dr. MacLeod’s Office. The stu- 
dents accept the formation of a hearing 
committee. However, they aske to subs- 
titute Professors Marsden and Menon for 
two of the Professors on the original list.” 

The corrections of this item, made by 
Professor Davis and printed in Statement, 
February 3, 1969 reads as follows: “In a 
meeting comprising Principal Rae, Vice- 
Principal D. B. Clarke, who had assumed _ 
responsibility at Principal Rae’s request, . 
Dean Flynn and Professors Anderson, Mar- 
sden and Davis, Professor Marsden pro- 
posed that a hearing committee be ins- 
tituted, conforming, insofar as possible to 
the procedure recommended by S.G.W.- 
A.U.T. Vice-Principal Clarke agrees; and 
the names of five faculty members are 
suggested by the group and agreed to. by 
Professor Anderson.” 

The remainder of the account of events 
in this item is accurate. It might be noted 
there that at this time the principle of 
agreement by both parties to the naming of 
the hearing committee was discussed and 
agreed upon those present at the meeting. 
DECEMBER 6 

The account for this date in the Chronicle 
of Events reads: ‘“‘Emergency meeting of 
Science Faculty Council to inform mem- 
bers of the events of the previous day and 
to ratify selection of the Hearing Commit- 
tee and its membership. The secretary of 
the Council was absent, and informal min- 
utes were kept by the Chairman, Dean 
Madras.” Professors Bayne and Davis 
were both present at this meeting. We 
must note the irregularity in the Chairman 
of this meeting also acting as secretary 
and taking ‘informal minutes’ on a 
matter requiring formal ratification of the 
Hearing Committee and its terms of refer- 
ence. These minutes were the only written 
record of the ratification of the Hearing 
Committee by the Science Faculty Council. 
Several times during this meeting Dean 
Madras proposed that the Hearing Com- 
mittee deal with punishment of the students 
in case Professor Anderson were found 
innocent. This was rejected by the Council 
as not being a concern of the Committee. 
Dean Madras also insisted at this meeting, 
that the Black students had never present- 
ed any written charges against Professor 
Anderson (see April 29th or 30th). 
DECEMBER 12 

In the Chronicle of Events we find the 
following: — 

1— “Second emergency meeting of 
Science Faculty Council as a result of a 
petition to Dean Madras signed by some” 
members of the council. 

2— Some question exists concerning 
the way in which the meeting became an 
open meeting. 

3— Some white students, but allegedly 
no Black students, are invited by pho to 
attend this meeting.” 

Items 2 and 3 deserve some comment. 
Several days after the events of December 
12, Dr. MacLeod approached Professer Da- 
vis in the Faculty Lounge and offered an 
explanation of how the meeting had be- 
come an open meeting. He stated that on 
December 11, when it was decided to hold 
the meeting, he and Dean Madras thought 
that the meeting would be of interest to 
Physiology students. He (Dr. MacLeod) 
then instructed an assistant to pull several 
cards from the student file and call the | 
students informing them of the meeting 
and asking them to call other students. Ap- 
parently, no cards of Black students were 
pulled, nor did any White student call any 
Black student. The Black students involv- 
ed in the case who were no longer in Phy- 
siology, later informed Professor Davis 
that they were not notified. Several White 
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students voluntarily informed Professor 
Davis that they had received telephone calls 
Wednesday night informing them of the 
meeting. All these white students said their 
callers did not identify themselves. Black 


, Students were made aware of the meeting 


in the following manner: On the afternoon of 
the meetings, many of the Black students 


were attending a talk in H-110 Professor. 


Davis was also present at this talk. At 
‘approximately 1.45. two white students from 
‘the Science Students Association, Bruce 
Uditsky and Mike Beer, approached Prof- 
essor, Davis in H-110 and asked him if he 
knew about the Science Faculty Council 
meeting*room and it was full of white stu- 
dents but no Blacks. They had come down to 
find out if the Black students had been 


_ Notified’ of the meeting. These students and 


Professor Davis then went upstairs to the 
meetings At the end of the lecture, the 
meeting was announced to the audience and 
more Black students were up to the meet- 
‘ing: The subsequent interruptions of this 
meeting by Black students should be seen 
in'light of these circumstances. 

_ In connection with the events of Decem- 
‘ber 12, there is one meeting which was not 
reported in the Chronicle of Events. After 
the Science Faculty Council meeting was 
adjourned, Assistant Vice-Principal James 
McBride and Professor Davis went to the 
‘ offige of Dean Madras at the suggestion of 
Mr. McBride, the purpose of this visit was 
to discuss the implications of the disrupt- 
ed meeting for White students who were 
questioning the fact that no Black students 
-had been notified of the meeting. Also pre- 
sent was Professor M. H. Franklin, who is 


+ 


_ also an attorney. During the meeting the 


‘ 
` 


i 


1. “Late this day, 


two students from the Science Students 
Association, Bruce Uditsky and Mike Beer, 
came in. In the discussion that followed, 
Dean Madras was asked by Assistant Vice- 
Principal McBride, if he had received any 
written charges at any time from the com- 


` plaining students. Dean Madras stated that 


the only written charges he had seen were 
those notes taken by Miss Joan Richardson 
at the meeting of May 5. He further stated 
that Miss Richardson had sent him the 
notes, he had read them and had sent them 
back to her. 


_ JANUARY 6, 1969 


The Chronicle of Events reads: 
Vice-Principal 
O’Brien signs a letter to Professor Ander- 


son. The text follows: 


“Dean Professor Anderson, 

This will confirm that you are a mem- 
ber: of the teaching staff of Sir George Wil- 
liams University in full standing and as such, 


you are entitled to teach your classes. 
_ The first lecture for 1969 session is this 
evening at 6.15 p.m. and, of course, you are 


perfectly at liberty to give said lecture and 
those that follow. However, you are aware 
of the potential difficulties that may arise, 
including the risk of violence(the authors’ 


_ emphasi9 and which latter situation we will 


wish to avoid. We would suggest that you 
consider very seriously, in view of this 


- possibility, that your lecturing be tempo- 
- rarily suspended. Be it clearly understood 


that this decision is entirely up to you and 
should you decide to so suspend your lec- 
tures, this decision will, in no way, effect 


_ your academic position. 

i z Yours truly, 
ž John W. O’Brien 
z Vice-Principal (Academic) 


This letter was read by Professor F. 
Abbot to his class on the morning of Jan- 
uary: 22, thus precipitating the visit by se- 
veral Black students to Vice-Principal 
O’Brien’s office which resulted in criminal 
charges being laid against three of them. 

The sentence in the letter which disturb- 


; ed the students is the one which includes 


the phrase “risk of violence.” They later 
told Professor Davis that they felt that this 
statement created the impression that they 
had intentions of doing physical violence to 
Professor Anderson. 

Thus, it is not unreasonable to expect 
them to be angry at what appeared to be 
Administration complicity in creating the 
impression that they were bent on violence. 
These students had done no physical vio- 
lence to either person or property, and 
were concerned that many faculty and stu- 
dents were already voicing such sentiments. 
Indeed, one could interpret the reading of 
this letter by a Professor to his class as 
an example of the promulgation of this 
image. 


One further comment is necessary here. 
It is curious that the Chronicle states that 
Dr. O’Brien signs a letter to Professor 
Anderson, rather that he wrote the letter. 
Since the letter went over his signature, it 
is clear that he must accept full responsi- 
bility for it. 


JANUARY 16 


The Chronicle continues: 

1. “Complainant Black students present 
the following demands to Professor Adam- 
son, Chairman of the Hearing Committee: 
(a) The hearing is to be held on January 26 
and completed that day; 

(b) Mr. L. Bertley to replace Professor 
Marsden on the Committee; 

(c) Hearing to be open; 

(d) decision to be made within one day; 

(e) the following to be called to give evi- 
dence: Dean Madras, Jean Richardson and 
Dean Flynn”. 


JANUARY 17 


1. “Professor Adamson is presented with 
another set of conditions by the Black stu- 
dents as fol;ows: 

(a) Mr. L. Bertley is on the Hearing Com- 
mittee; 

(b) the Hearing Committee is set for 2:00 
p.m., January 26; 

(c) it will be open; 

(d) Dean Madras. Dean Flynn and Miss 
Richardson will be present; 

(e) Judgement will be on the same day.” 

In commenting on these events, Dr. 
French in Statement, February 3, states, 
“On January 17, the Black students inform- 
ed Professor Adamson that Mr. Leo Bertley 
is on the Hearing Committee; yet they have 
never sought Professor Anderson’s approv- 
al for Mr. Bertley’s appointment’’. On the 
front page of the same issue of Statement, 
we find, “But by January 17 the complain- 
ing students began to make repeated non- 
negotiable and unilateral demands which 
violated the spirit in which the Committee 
had been formed on December 5 and barred 
successful negotiations. Between January 
17 and January 26, the students who are 
accusing Professor Anderson, insisted on 
the appointment of Mr. Leo Bertley to the 
Hearing Committee without Professor An- 
derson’s approval and named replacements 
for Professors Adamson, Davis and Bayne 
before they had agreed to resign. Thus, 
the complaining students were the first to 
violate the spirit of the December 5 
agreement”. 

Following is an account of the events of 
January 16 given to Professor Davis by Ken- 
nedy Fredirick, Leroy Butcher and Duglas 
Mossop, Black Students present at the meet- 
ing. 

Professor Adamson visited in his office 
by six Black students. Professor Adamson 
told them that Professor Knelman had been 


‘proposed for the Hearing Committee to 


replace Professor Marsden. The students 
replied that they did not know Professor 


Knelman and proposed instead, Leo Bert- 
ley, a student. Professor Adamson then 
said he know Leo personally and he was an 
honourable gentleman, but his appointment 
to the Hearing Committee would not be in 
the students’ best interest. 

He said that he had no power to make 
changes in the Committee. The students 
replied that Acting Principal Clarke had 
told them that the power in the Committee 
is vested in the Chairman. The students then 
began to feel that no one had any power. 
They asked for a meeting on the following 
day with Professor Anderson, Acting-Prin- 
cipal Clarke, Professor Adamson and them- 
selves present. They then gave Professor 
Adamson a list of items for discussion at 
that meeting, which was scheduled for 
4:00 p.m. 

The Chronicle entry which deals with this 
states, ‘‘Professor Adamson agrees with 
Black students to arrange a meeting with 
Acting-Principal Clarke, the Hearing 
Committee and the Black students, to dis- 
cuss these new conditions.” The missing 
person in that account is Professor Ander- 
son. Professor Adamson’s own note for this 
date (Committee Document No. 17) state. 
“Tentatively agreed that Committee, stu- 
dents, Anderson and D.B.C. will meet on 
Friday to hammer out procedural matters’. 
Professor Anderson reappears. It must be 
noted that the group which complied the 
Chronicle had access to these notes, but ap- 
parently did not choose to use them. We 
stress this point because the students have 
been accused of trying to proceed uni- 
laterally, without considering Professor An- 
derson. 

Now, let us re-examine the Chronicle 
entry for January 16. The actual wording 
of the ‘‘demands” is not as presented 
therein. Following is the verbatim wording: 
1. “Hearing set for next Sunday, January 26; 
2. Mr. Leo Bertley to replace Mr. Marsden; 
3. an open hearing; 

4. decision must be given within one year; 
5. to have at the hearing Dean Madras, 
Dean Flynn, Miss Joan Richardson”. 
(Document No. 14 B/). 

We note here a difference in wording 
which changes the import of this entry. The 
Chronicle entry is phrased in terms of 
“demands”, while the document itself 
looks more like notes. Professor Adamson, 
in his own notes, states it way”. Adamson 
meets four of complaining students. They 
give him several conditions governing the 
hearing’. (Committee Document No. 17). 
In the Chronicle/account, Conditions have 
become demands. 


It is also worth pointing out that the stu- 
dents left these ‘‘conditions’’ with Professor 
Adamson as the basis for discussion at the 
meeting set up for the following day, which 
was to include Professor Anderson. 

We can now move on to the Chronicle en- 
try for January 17. Again, there is a change 
in the wording of the original document, 
which reads: “To Mr. Adamson, from 
Black Students: 

1. Leo Bertley is on the Committee; 

2. the meeting is set for 2:00 p.m. on Sun- 
day, January 26. Find a big room. 

3. The hearing will be open. 

4. Dean Flynn Dean Madras, Joan Richard- 
son, Dr. McLeod present; 

5. judgement on thd same day”. (Document 
No. 14 B, January 17). 

We note that Dr. MacLeod has disappear- 
ed in the Chronicle entry. 

Following is an account of the events of 
this date given to Professor Davis by Ken- 
nedy Frederick, Douglas Mossop, Wendell 
Goodin and Leroy Butcher — Black students 
who were present at the meeting with Pro- 
fessor Adamson. 

They arrived at Professor Adamson’s 
office at about 3:50 p.m. and went into his 


office to wait for him. At 4:00 o’clock, they 
called Acting Principal Clarke’s office and 
were told that he was out of town. They then 
called Mr. Sheldon, and were told that he 
was also out of town. Then they called Dr. 
MacLeod and were told by his secretary 
that he was at a meeting, but she did not 
know where. She said she would have him ca 


‘when he returned. They then called Pro- 


fessor Anderson and were informed that he 
was at a meeting. At about 4:20 Professor 
Adamson had not appeared, so they went to 
Dr. MacLeod’s office to inquire if he had 
returned. The secretary said he had not. 
Kennedy Frederick then knocked on Dr. 


*MacLeod’s office door. He received no an- 


swer, but open the door, anyway. There, 
in the office, were Dr. MacLeod, Professor 
Anderson, Dr. Abbot and Miss A. Kennedy. 
Students then went back to Professor Adam- 
son’s office. Professor Adamson was not 
there and they began to write down de- 
mands. (Professor Adamson related to Pro- 
fessor Davis on February 5, that when he 
walked into his office for this meeting, one 
of the students was writing the demands 
on a yellow memorandum pad). (Committee 
Document No. 14B). 

We wish to strongly point out here that 
the Chronicle account for this date is so 
misleading as to give a completely biased 


: picture of what went on. 


Several things are clear from the student 
account, the documents and Professor 
Adamson’s notes on January 16 and com- 
ment to Professor Davis: 

1. On January 16, the Black students pre- 


sented to Professor Adamson a set of 


‘Conditions’ in the form of notes; 

2. included in these “conditions” was the 
statement: ‘Mr. Leo Bertley to replace 
Mr. LMarsden;”’ 

3. A meeting, to include Professor Ander- 
son, was tentatively agreed on for the fol- 
lowing day to discuss these “conditions” ; 


- 4. the list of “conditions” was left with 


Professor Adamson; 

5. the students went to Professor Adam- 
son’s office on January 17 expecting this 
meeting; 

6. They did not have any written demands 
when they arrived; 

7. through phone calls and a visit to the 
12th floor, they ascertained'that there would 
be no meeting; 

8. they wrote down their demands on a 
memo pad in Professor Adamson’s office. 

The important thing to note in this is 
that the Black students did not seek to 
discuss the placement of Leo Bertley on the 
Hearing Committee with Professor An- 
derson. 

In light of this more complete recounting 
of the events of January 16 and 17, we are 
better able to understand why these students 
decided to take matters into their own 
hands and make non-negotiable demand 
To them the events of January 17 represent- 
ed yet another display of bad faith and in- 
eptitude. It appeared to them that no one 
had any power to-do anything, and they 
were again rebuffed in attempting to get 
together with Professor Anderson. 


JANUARY 21 


The Chronicle entries for this date de- 
scribe a meeting of three Black students, 
K. Frederick, W. Goodin and D. Mossop, 
with the Hearing Committee. At this meet- 
ing, there was vigorous disagreement be- 
tween the students and all the members of 
the committee as to Professor Anderson’s 
right to be represented by a sollicitor. 
However, an important part of this meeting 
is omitted in the Chronicle. At one point 
in the meeting, the students asked Profes- 
sor Adamson to call Professor Anderson 


Continued on page 9 
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Legality, Morality and Imposition 


On page 3 of Statement, February 3, 1969, Professor 
French argues the legality of the Hearing Committee. 
He says that the Act of Incorporation of Sir George Wil- 
liams University, as first enacted in 1948 by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province of Quebec (Article 8) in- 
dicates that the Board of Governors, ‘‘acting in and 
through the Principal has the legal obligation to settle 
the charges against Professor Anderson by any method 
that it may deem fit and appropriate.” He concludes, 
therefore, that the actions of Acting Principal D. B. 
Clarke and Vice-Principal J. W. O’Brien are constitu- 
tional, have legal authority, by virtue of the mandate 
given the Board of Governors by the Province of Que- 
bec.” We do not question the mandate given to the Prin- 
cipal to act as he sees fit in this matter but we question 
the conclusion of Professor French which suggests that 
this mandate is one which allows the Principal fo act 
arbitrarily and without regard to verbal and written 
commitments to the parties concerned. 

Let us go back to the Chronicle of Events. On Jan- 
uary 10, Professor Marsden submitted his resignation 
in which he indicates that any replacement “should be 
acceptable to the students and to Professor Anderson in 
the spirit of the original agreement on December 5". 
One may argue here that this was not a written agree- 
ment. True. However, let us go back to Professor 
French’s statement. He argued convincingly that ‘‘the 
Hearing Committee derives its legality, not from the 
acts of the academic bodies such as S.G.W.A.U.T. Coun- 
cil, but rather from the exchange of letters between the 


Hearing Committee and (then) Vice-Principal Clarke’ 


on December 9 and 10, 1968, in which the members of the 
Hearing Committee requested from Vice-Principal Clar- 
ke his assurance that the Committee has the authority to 
proceed, and the confidence of the Administration, and 
Vice-Principal Clarke’s reply on December 10, in which 
he statex that the Hearing Committee has his backing and 
confidence.” 


This establishes the legality of the Committee only 
to a point, but it does not establish the legality of the 
procedure for handling replacements to the Committee. 
Professor French has failed to take into account one oth- 
er document which clarified this — i.e. a letter written 


by (Acting) Principal D. B. Clarke and addressed to the. 


Hearing Committee. This letter completely reverses 
the conclusions that Prof. French goes on to draw from 
the above statement. 


On January 15, 1969 (See Chronicle of Events) (Act- 
ing) Principal Clarke addressed a letter to the Hear- 
ing Committee in which he states that: (a) Professor 
Marsden has tendered his resignation from the Commit- 
tee, and (b) that he will approve a replacement nominat- 
ed by the Hearing Committee, and approved by Professor 
Anderson and the Black students. We suggest that at 
that point in time Principal Clarke acted in accordance 


with the mandate stated in the Act of Incorporation of 
the University; that the Principle of agreement by the 
two primary parties concerned at that point in ime be- 
came legally and morally binding by his own act of ad- 
dressing the said letter to the Hearing Committee; that 
the subsequent decision to act contrary to the legally 


‘established procedure was tantamount to an arbitrary 


imposition on the will of the Black students. In fact it 
is a direct denial of their right to due process. 

It seems quite clear to us that in this instance jus- 
tice is not seen to be done. 

The declaration in Statement, February 3, 1969, 
that “If Professor Anderson and the complaining stu- 
dents were able to agree on the membership of a new 
Hearing Committee, the University would be willing to 
follow their wishes in the interest of justice” must be 
examined in the light of the above arguments. The man- 
date to Principal Clarke is that he sees that justice is 
done. The statement above clearly indicates the Univer- 
sity’s willingness to achieve the objective. But the 
University seems unwilling to take up the responsibility 
that it must exercise under the terms of the mandate of 
the Act of Incorporation (1948). Since Principal Clarke, 
acting under the terms of reference of Article 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, in a written statement to the 
Hearing Committee stated the principle that replace- 
ments on the Committee must be with the agreement of 
both parties (i.e. the students and Prof. Anderson), it is 
quite clear that the unilateral decision of the University 
was not in the spirit of the principle of consent by both 
parties as sanctioned by the Acting Principal and, hence, 
was morally and legally incorrect. The burden of cor- 
recting this cannot rest with Anderson and the students. 
It must rest with the University acting in the person of 
the Principal. We suggest that the above alternative to 
the present Hearing Committee is only “remote” be- 
cause the University refused to exercise moral judge- 
ment in this situation; refused to act to convinces Prof- 
essor Anderson is consel that he must not be seen to be 
obstructing the exercise of its moral authority to cor- 
rect a situation which is not at present working in the 
interest of justice. 

We further suggest that the failure of the university 
to act properly and abandon the hearings raises serious 
questions about the possibilities of establishing healthy 
Black-White relationship in the sense that what is being 
tested here is the capacity or willingness of the White 
establishment to honour its ‘‘word.’’ This is central to 
the issue at this level. For once, the present Committee 
has run its course without that show of good faith the 
uncertainties of the “White man’s word” will remain 
to plague racial relations. There is no doubt in our 
minds that several generations of graduating Black stu- 
dents of Sir George Williams will be irrevocably con- 
vinced that “you can’t trust any White man,” unless this 
aspect of the affair is settled honourably. 


THE APPEAL SYSTEM AS A WAY OUT 


The appeal system that is at present under discus- 
sion in the University community can partially redress 
this situation. But its structure will obviously have to be 
such that it addresses itself specifically to this particu- 
lar situation. As such it cannot be an appeal Committee 
in which no new evidence will be admitted from the: 
parties concerned, and in which no opportunity for cross- 
examination of Professor Anderson would exist. The stu- 
dents must be allowed to give their evidence and to 
cross-examine Anderson’s evidence and vice-versa. This 
is an obvious and absolutely bare essential if the hear- 
ings are to be elevated from the theatrical world of 
farce. For the situation as it stands now is that Prof. 
Anderson has been required to be examined on the basis 
of charges submitted by Dean Madras (see the circum- 
stance surrounding this on page 1). This we suggest is 
equivalent to Anderson choosing his own charges and 
then preparing -his defence accordingly. It is obvious 
that what we are talking about here is a new Hearing 
Committee in the guise of an appeal committee. This ap- 
proach, however, cannot address itself to repairing the 
damage done to what was an already superficial racial 


harmony. 


THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF AN 
HONOURABLE WAY OUT 


What is the way out? Any improvement in this 
Strained racial situation will require a positive state- 
ment from the Administration clarifying in a satisfactory 
way its position on the matter of its refusal to honour 
its “word.” This will be necessary if the declaration 
that “the University will not tolerate the practice of 
oracial discrimination within the University” is to have 
any real significance. We suggest that the practice of 
discrimination can result from insensitivity is due in 
large to the social and cultural processes that shape the 
attitudes of the White society towards Black people. 
The blatant disregard for the “word” given in such a 
vital issue transmits to Black people a type of discrimin- 
ation which treatens their essential humanity. For the 
willingness to retreat from such a committment can 
easily be interpreted as a measure of contempt for the 
people concerned and or an act of arrogance of power 
directed against the Black students. In fact, these are 
the terms in which the Black students in general project 
their feelings or rejection in this situation. 

It is necessary that the Administration and the 
members of the University make their position clear on 
these matters. This is the time for a meaningful dialo- 
gue. 

CHET DAVIS & CLARENCE BAYNE 








Why we resigned... 


Some people have gone out of their way to interpret our resigna- 
tions as resulting from a deliberate attempt on the part of the black 
students to frustrate the efforts of the Hearing Committee. Some peo- 
ple have even dared to say that we have acted in concert with the stu- 
dents to escalate this affair through our resignations. What amazes us 
is that so few people seem to understand that is was impossible for us 
to function on the Committee because of the conflicting roles that the 
Committee was asked to perform. The Hearing Committee before it 
became a hearing or investigations committee was charged with the duty 
of setting up a set of procedures for conducting the hearings when 
formal charges were laid. It was never quite clear, in the initial 
stage, whether these were to become the procedure for handling all 
other situations of this nature between student and faculty. It was, 
however, understood that both Professor Anderson and the students 
concerned would have a say in preparation of these rules. 

This meant that the Committee had the additional task of represent- 
ing the Administration as the third in preparing and presenting a set of 
rules of procedure that would be acceptable to all concerned. This 
„would not have been an impossible situation if once the primary parties 
had agreed, then the Committee was dissolved and a Hearing Commit- 
tee comprising other individuals set up to hear the evidence. But this 
was not the case. Negotiating with the students who were by now very 
mistrustful (and we add, justly so) of everyone in the Administration 
or acting on behalf of the Administration proved difficult. 

As a result tempers flared on both sides. As a matter of fact Prof. 
Davis and Prof. Bayne on one hand, and the students on the other, at one 
instance were engaged in a boisterous “cuss up”. The lines were 
drawn. The Committee took a position and the students took a position. 


- Professor Allan Adamson himself witnessed his relationship with the 


students become very strained in the course of his duty. We could not 
see how in these circumstances the same Committee could then call 





itself the Hearing Committee and sit to hear the evidence, and rule in 
this matter after the members had been engaged in a series of con- 
frontations with one of the parties to the complaint. We therefore felt 
in the interest of justice for all concerned that we resign the Com- 
mittee. The text of this letter which has been published only in part in 
earlier statements is now given in full below: 


JANUARY 22, 1969 


Dear Professor Adamson, 

This is to tender our resignation, effective immediately, to the 
Committee set up to hear the case of the Black students.against Profes- 
sor Perry Anderson. It is our view that this means of moving to a sol- 
ution of this problem has proved ineffective. The committee was formed 
in a crisis situation with no clear guidlines to follow due to the lack of 
any established procedure. It seemed inevitable that uriless both sides 
could agree comfortably with the proposed procedure the question of 
the credibility of the Committee was bound to arise. We have now clear- 
ly reached that point. We, therefore, strongly feel that a new direction 
should be taken to resolve this situation. This resignation should not 
be interpreted as a rift within the Committee. 

Additionally, this case has raised other questions regarding the 
role of this University vis-avis the total Black community which we feel 
obliged to concern ourselves with. 

Sincerely 
Chester Davis, Assistant Professor, 
Education. - 
Clarence Bayne, Assistant Professor, 
Commerce. 
ce. D. B. Clarke, Acting Principal 
cc. J. W. O’Brien, 
Vice-Principal (Academic). 
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STATEMENT — 9 


WILL FAILURE SPOIL 
THE STUDENT LEFT AT SGWU? 


"A radical is a sycophant who wishes to replace one 
type of misrule with another.” 


The ‘‘liberation’’ of the faculty club, 
the statements issued by the participants, 
and, to some extent, the recent ravings of 
the georgian, all serve in some way to 
indicate the present condition of what 
passes for “the left” on this campus. 
Despite the leaflet issued by the occupa- 
tion forces last week to the effect that 
“we are occupying in support of the black 
students’, the seizure of the faculty club 
carries with it implications that extend 
far beyond the ‘‘Anderson affair”. 

The position of the Sir George Student 
Movement on Black Power, which is 
essentially what the occupation of the 
computer center is about, is clear. The 
Maoists have no time for racial conflict 
per se, class struggle is their bag. Thus, 
although they are small in numbers and 
uninfluential in the overall picture, their 
reasons for participating in the occupa- 
tion are revealing, and significant in un- 
derstanding the 7th floor occupation it- 
self. Their view, clearly, is that it has 
now become possible to link together the 
issue of the computer center occupation 
and the now well-known issue of David 
Orton’s unrenewed contract, to force 
some sort of confrontation with the Admin- 
istration. Too, they are probably suffi- 
ciently divorced from reality to harbour 
hopes that the whole affair will lead to 
a revolution. 

The self-styled ‘‘white radicals”, as 
distinct from the Maoists, are in the fac- 
ulty club because an issue has been creat- 
ed for them. The left emerged from last 
year’s ‘‘recruitment issue” in poor 
shape. It had been crushed by the “‘back- 


lash vote” in the SA elections and the 
georgian, which had provided it with a 
shrill voice last year was now more in- 
terested in running wire stories about 
riots in Mexico than it was in searching 
for an issue which might lead to confron- 
tation. The search for the issue con- 
tinued through the first term. The CE- 
GEP crisis looked like a good bet, but 
when COMFRU, in its death throes, at- 
tempted to develop it by staging a ‘‘sleep- 
in” in the lobby of the Hall Building, they 
were rejected by the student body, smoth- 
ered in apathy, and the abortive and high- 
ly embarrassing attempt ended. COMFRU 
folded shortly thereafter. 


The ‘‘Anderson affair”, when it broke, 
was a godsend. Here was an issue dra- 
matized for the ex-COMFRUites by the 
black students, and one which, if handled 
properly, could win much liberal support 
as well. The Sir George Administration, 
which had given the left fits in the past 
because it is one of the most liberal in 
the country, was now holding firm on the 
legitimacy of the Hearing Committee, 
warrants had been issued for the arrests 
of three black students, and the morass 
of complex and ambigious detail of 
whether or not the Administration had 
renaged on its promise regarding the 
composition of the tribunal lent itself to 
many interpretations. This is not to say 
that the dormant activists wilfully ignored 
information which might damage their 
neat, little, pre-fab portrait of a re- 
pressive and reactionary administration, 
but they didn’t search for it very hard. 


— Bierce 


Consequently, when the computer cen- 
ter was occupied, it soon became evident 
that those involved were there for diffe- 
rent reasons. The black students to win 
specific demands and practise Black 
Power, the Maoists to indulge in their 
religion, and the white ex-COMFRUites 
to get a piece of the action. This state 
of affairs terminated last Tuesday when 
most of the whites adjourned to the faculty 
club to do their own thing. 


The georgian meanwhile was present- 
ed the opportunity to become radical too. 
This led to special (and unbudgeted for) 
issues filled with naive and ill-informed 
copy. Last week, for example, one of the 
paper’s generally brighter lights attempt- 
ed a critique of the “Chronicle of Events” 
which had appeared in a previous issue of 
Statement. Referring to the assertion that 
several black students had presented 
Prof. Adamson with a memo informing 
him that “Leo Bertley is on the Commit- 
tee”, (this document has since been 
made public) the writer asked the suppos- 
edly rhetorical question of how the fools 
who prepared the Chronicle could possi- 
bly write that the students had informed 
Adamson of such a thing. He was appa- 
rantly impervious to the fact that the 
Chronicle was implying precisly the same 
question, how could they unilaterally place 
someone on the Committee? The fact 
that it didn’t dawn on him at the time he 
was churning ou his “critique” is, in 
itself, unimportant. But it is symptomatic 
of the goergian’s approach to the entire 
affair. Guided by the curious principle 


that he must oppose everything that the 
professional press says, the georgian’s, 
editor is long on conviction but short on 
facts. A lack of factual (documented) in- 
formation does violence to any situation. 
In a situation as ambigious and complicat- 
ed as this it is fatal. In order to fill the 
gaps created by its lack of documented 
fact, the georgian has chosen to crap 
about the expenses that were incurred at 
the Mount Royal Hotel, which are being 
paid by the University, while at the same 
time neglecting to mention that its editor 
and several staff members jetted to To- 
ronto over the Christmas holidays to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian University Press, (a week long drunk) 
and that that expense was paid for direct- 
ly from student funds. 

If there is any sincerity at all to be 
found in the occupations, it exists on the 
ninth floor and with a few well-meaning 
souls in he faculty club who still think 
that they are striking a blow for racial 
justice. That, in a nutshell is the picture. 
As each day passes the present situation 
is fostering impatience and anger among 
those who are attempting to attend clas- 
ses normally. If the forces of occupa- 
tion stay in the faculty club all will prob- 
ably go well, but if they attempt to make 
new ‘“‘territorial demands” the fuse on 
the tempers of the majority may very 
well burn out, and the vanguard may as a 
result, experience its first revolution. 


Norman Lazare 
(student) 





Review: 
Continued from page 7 


and ask that he come to the meeting. 
Professor Adamson did so and come back 
to report that Professor Anderson had 
said that he had already met with the Com- 
mittee that morning and saw no reason to 
meet with the students. 

We mention this to again indicate that 
the Black students made many attempts to 
meet with Professor Anderson, contrary 
to the impression created by the Chroni- 
cle and in several places in Statement, 
February 3, 1969. : 

This view is supported by Professor 
French’s comments in this same issue of 
Statement. 

We must, therefore, reject the Chroni- 
cle of Events as being an inaccurate ac- 
count of the “facts” relating to the Ander- 
son case. We repeat that the Committee 
which compiled it was not and could not be 
“objective” and should not have made any 
such pretensions. We restate our concern 
that the Committee did not solicit involve- 
ment of Black students and faculty in its 
operations. And, finally, we deplore the 
fact that suchabiased document loomed so 
importantly in the deliberations of admin- 
istrations of administrative decision- 
makers and their advisors. 


Chet Davis (Education) 
Clarance Bayne (Commerce) 


Crisis Anecdotes: 


Three days after the occupation of the Computer 
Centre. In the Dean of Students’ Office the emergency 
phone rings. A students is on the line to report in con- 
spiratorial tones: “I don’t know that I should be telling 
you this, and I don’t want my name used... but it seems 
there are some students occupying the computer centre.. .’” 


Profs. Beissel and Despland almost became the 
first victims of physical violence in ‘‘the crisis”. Leaving 
the cafeteria last week, each on his seperate course, they 
espied a co-ed distributing leaflets by the escalators. 
Anxious to get the latest developments fresh from the 
press, and breathless with anticipation, they rushed to 
grasp their handouts - and almost cracked each other’s 
skulls before the astounded girl. No-one else had found 
her leaflets quite that desirable: they were announcement 
for a film festival. 


On Sunday January 26, a telegram was sent to all 
members of Faculty explaining the reasons for closing Sir 
George on Monday and emphasizing” your presence is 
vital on Tuesday’’. Prof. W. Ausserleitner received the 
telegram in Guiana, South America, and returned home on 
the next jet. He is still wondering about the vitality of 
his presence here. 
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The university is seen by some as a mirror of society, by 
others as a refuge from society, by still others as a pivotal location 
for the shaping or re-ordering of society. Each of these views is in 
itself too simple. However involved with society, no university com- 
pletely reflects the values and problems of its social milieu. How- 
ever splendid its isolation, no university provides the mythical 
ivory tower. However useful for rallying intellectuals to causes of 
social criticism and change, no university decisively influences the 
springs of political power in society. Yet each of these views contains 
some validity. Each is worth careful consideration. 

The university does in part reflect society. Students, pro- 
fessors, administrators bring to it the values, needs, desires, and 
biases earlier acquired in society. At one level, the student con- 
cerned about an eventual.job, the Professor worried about a mort- 
gage, the administrator preoccupied with the details. of next year’s 
budget are all relating to a larger context than simply the academic 
community. At another level, each of us brings to the university a 
sense of personal identity, a system of values, and political and 
social attitudes. These obviously seldom coincide, and much of the 
intellectual life of the university revolves around their conflict. 
More to the point, it would be strange indeed if some did not carry 
to the university some of the uglier attitudes engendered by society, 
attitudes which include racism, attitudes which must be destroyed 
if the university is to survive as a viable institution. 

The problems and attitudes forged in society as a whole, how- 
ever, should not allow us to forget the special nature of the uni- 
versity. While hardly dwellers in an ivory tower, all of us in the 
academic community are privileged beings. Despite the claims 
now being made for the efforts of students and professors as forms 
of “alienated mind labor,” our position cannot be equated with that 
of those who must, in Canadian society and even more in the soci- 
eties with that of those who must, in Canadian society and even more 
in the societies of the Third World, expend their physical and 
mental labor in dire conditions in order to survive. Dependent, 
like all scholarly communities, even in societies of abundance, 
on the labor of others, our privileges are dearly purchased. Hence, 
those.who savor the freedom to pursue learning must accept re- 
sponsibility. Those who appreciate the chance to participate in that 
situation which is, unfortunately, still almost the sole preserve of 





the scholar — the situation where serious work on occasion comes 
very close to play — must recognize duty. We are, however, all too 
familiar with the student who just wants to get by and with the badly 
prepared professor. While not as dangerous to the life of the uni- 
versity as the carriers of vicious social attitudes, these figures 
also constitute a vital threat to the life of learning. 

That view of the university which sees it as the decisive area 
for the re-ordering of society actually comprehends two diametrical- 
ly opposed, but also intimately related, positions. One of these, 
reaching back to the ancient decision of some intellectuals to serve 
kings as philosophers if they themselves were to be excluded from 
the role of philosopher-king, envisions of the university as the 
training ground of the continuing base for the academic technocrats 
who, in their wisdom, possess the skills necessary to guide soci- 
ety. The other sees the university as an institution which, if goaded 
far enough, will drop its mask of false benevolence and reveal itself 
as simply another vicious establishment in a vicious society. What 
unites these two seemingly disparate views in shallow intellectual 
arrogance. It is the type of arrogance which, despite immense evi- 
dence to the contrary (e.g. the Vietnam War), still allows the aca- 
demic technocrats to claim a special role in society for themselves. 
It is the type of arrogance which allows a small group of self- 
proclaimed Maoists to address a manifesto to “Intellectuals and 
Workers” and to believe that the techniques of struggle appro- 
priate to a Chinese society, with thousands of years of civilization 
and perhaps the most significant revolution of this century behind it, 
are necessarily appropriate in our own situation. In attempting to 
use the university primarily as a social instrument, technocrats 
and pseudo-radicals both threaten to turn it into an ideological 
brothel. 

Yet the university does have a role, an indirect role, to play in 
society. It best fulfills this part by developing critical and creative 
consciousness. The intellectual community of the university best 
serves society by performing tasks which society may very well 
dislike and fear — providing for the free exchange of ideas, transmit- 
ting the best elements in the heritage of the past while fearlessly 
looking to the future, denouncing oppression wherever encountered, 
and destroying both old and new myths in the continuing search for’ 


truth. : 
John Laffey 
(History) 
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COST 


Economic costs can hardly be equated with the social 
ramifications of the confrontations we have been living 
through at Sir George..But an assessment of all the aspects 
of the current crisis will be necessary if we are to reorga- 
nize in a reasonable way. A crisis in the life of a household 
is often a turning point which may be followed either by 
mutual distrust or by greater strength and family solidarity. 
We hope, that in our case, it will be the latter result. 

The economic cost of the crisis is the least important 
of the areas that ought to be reviewed. Nevertheless, the 
method of financing the University leaves little room for 
slack. There is no budget for crisis and little chance that 
the Quebec Government will supplement the University’s 
budget either to make up any current deficit, or by way of a 
larger grant next year. 

The University community must be prepared to live 
with conflict in the future. Who is to say that conflict does 
not offer as useful an educational environment as concensus? 
However, if the financial implication of confrontation is as 
high in the future as in the present situation, then it is doubt- 
ful that the University community will be permitted the 
degree of freedom necessary for tolerance of disruptive be- 
haviour. 

A university without conflict would be a boring place. 
However, if conflict dominates to the exclusion of the more 
traditional educational and training functions, then the uni- 
versity will have to close, or to reorganize as a repressive 
“high school” style institution. I believe we all want to avoid 
either closure or repression. To preserve the environment 
for the thrashing out of political and sound alternatives. 
forms must be found that will be less costly to the Univer- 
sity community than the present conflict has been. The fol- 
lowing information has been gathered with the intention of 
clarifying issues. It is hoped it will contribute to a restruc- 


The recent events at Sir-George Wil- 





turing of the University channels of confrontation that will 
preserve the rights of all parties, but will minimize the 
economic cost to the community. 


The costs can be broken down into two general classifi- 
cations. First, “direct” costs or “out of pocket costs” and, 
secondly, “imputed” or “alternative” costs. Because a full 
accounting has not yet been made, the present list of items 
and figures are unofficial, incomplete. “‘guess-timates” of 
the cost. The exact figures will no doubt be available later. 
when everyone has lost interest in them. The second class 
of costs can never be anything but the result of guesses. The 
time of multitudes of administrators, faculty, staff and stu- 
dents has been diverted from normal duties. To the extent 
that the normal duties go unperformed, are poorly perform- 
ed, or are postponed, there is an economic cost. Merely to 
state the type of costs involved is to suggest how difficult 
they are to estimate. 


The following list of items which involved direct finan- 
cial costs are arranged in order of expected magnitude: 


. Lawyers, fees and expenses 
. Computer Centre 

. Mt. Royal Hotel bill 

. Faculty Club 

. Hearing Committee 

. Security 

. Secretarial 

. Printing 


CON OU PW Ne 


Of these items, only the hotel bill and the Computer 
Centre costs are easy to estimate. According to Dr. Smola, 
the hotel bill will run into the area of $8,000. This covers 
the cost of rooms and food, as well as meeting rooms used 
by members of the faculty and administration over a two- 
week period. 


The Computer Centre has lost direct revenues of $300 
per day and only part of this will be recoverable after the 
computer is available. The firms who rent computer time 
may prefer to use other more certain facilities. In addition, 
the Centre has a service contract at $100 per day for a six- 
day week which must be paid despite the closing down of 


CONFRONTATION, 


without the aura of ‘occupations’, ‘non- 
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the machine. The Computer Centre staff salaries run to- 
about $10,000 per month. These people are working, but it 
is safe to assume that they can only work at half effective- 
ness, so that the cost to the University runs to about $1,200 
per week. 

The $300 direct financial loss is an understatement of 
the true cost. The machine cost $1 million. If we use a con- 
servative estimate that the return, both economic and aca- 
demic, to the machine is 15%, then the yearly loss of the 
machine not operating is $150,000, or about $3,000 a week. 

The Computer Centre ‘“‘liberation”’ therefore costs the 
University something in the area of $5,000 per week. If it 
continues for two weeks it will have cost roughly $10,000. 

The University has agreed to pay lawyer's fees. This 


remains an open-ended commitment and it is, according to 


Dr. Smola, likely to far surpass the hotel bill or the Com- 
puter Centre costs. 

The other items are incidental and therefore not worth 
reviewing. Assuming that this state of the crisis comes to 
a close sometime this week, these rough calculations suggest 


‘that a figure of $40,000 to $50,000 is not an unreasonable 


estimate of the direct financial costs. 

It is impossible to measure the numerous intangibles 
involved in the loss. Faculty, staff, students are all working 
at a fraction of their normal efficiency. If a number is re- 
quired to represent these losses, then the best aggregate 
figure might be sought by looking at the University budget. 
The budget is roughly $10 million annually. The benefit of 
these expenditures is concentrated in the academic period. 
If the $10 million are spread over thirty-five weeks then 
the cost is about $300,000 per week. This suggests that the 
cost of closing the school for a day during the academic year 
is about $60,000. This understates the loss by virtue of the 
fact that we are measuring the budgetary costs, but not the 
benefits lost. Presumably the community values a dollar 
invested in education at least as highly as in housing. The 
mortgage rate is 944%, so that the $60,000 is understated by 
at least $6,000. 

If we assume that the University has operated at two- 
thirds effectiveness during the crisis, then the cost per 
week of the crisis is roughly $100,000. 

There is not much point in continuing to throw figures 
about. The closing of or interfering with the University’s 
operation is a luxury. The Government of Quebec is unlikely 
to feel that we can afford this luxury frequently. Confronta- 
tion may provide opportunities for learning, but they are 
darn expensive. Can we confront each other at lower cost? 


George Lermer 
(Economics) 


varying opinions. It is foolish to 


What 


Price 


Growing 
Up? 


liams University must be recognized as 
a critical point in the University’s histo- 
ry; the issues involve basic questions 
of rights and obligations, and the out- 
come is likely to produce a greater 
awareness within the community. Be- 
cause these events represent an educa- 
tional experience in themselves, there 
is much that students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators have learned from their 
involvement. 

First, and perhaps most important, 
we know that an academic community 
cannot properly function, if it can func- 
tion at all, during a tense, dramatic 
situation such as the one in which we 
are currently involved. Many students 
are emotionally and intellectually ex- 
hausted. Their overriding thoughts and 
concerns naturally rest with a desire to 
see this University return to an atmo- 
sphere of tranquility — an institution 
where academic excellence is fostered 
and encouraged to the fullest extent. 

As the end of the term approaches, the 
pressures on students mount and-multi- 
ply, and the search for knowledge is 
made all the more difficult a task under 
the present circumstances. We know that 
cases such as the present one must be 
resolved, and resolved as swiftly as 
possible with justice prevailing, and 


negotiable demands’ and secrecy which 
have characterized our most recent ex- 
periences. When the intellectual and po- 
litical aspects of university life come 
into conflict, the intellectualism of the 
university must maintain its primacy. 

We have also learned, by way of our 
errors, that the ‘Georgian Spirit’ which 
used to contain the all encompassing 
solutions to every problem, is no longer 
an ` adequate mechanism for the resolu- 
tion of our differences, Sir George Wil- 
liams is an institution with a relatively 
short history, and while this mechanism 
may have been functional as recently as a 
few years ago, its absolute usefulness is 
clearly at an end. New procedures must 
be developed, and in a way, we are 
fortunate that the community has realiz- 
ed that the adoption of such procedures 
will be forthcoming, even though it is 
indirectly as a result of our current 
dilemma. The maturation process is dif- 
ficult and tenuous, and it is only logical 
that a young, vital institution such as 
Sir George should experience the grow- 
ing pains of its youth. 

To a lesser extent, we have also real- 
ized that to every problem ther’ are 
more than two sides, and further, that 
17,000 members of an academic com- 
munity are likely to have 17,000 


believe that any given issue will po- 
larize the community into two separate 
and distinct persuasions, each one af- 
firming its validity while asserting the 
incorrect nature of the other. 

And Faculty members, who must play 
a large role in the governance of the 
University, tend to minimize their re- 
sponsibilities outside their own depart- 
ments. This had led to faculty members 
being unprepared in times of crisis, and 
in light of the current situation, faculty 
member must now look upon their com- 
mittee duties seriously. 

The price students must pay is mea- 
sured in the cost of learning, lost learn- 
ing not only for those who chose to sit- 
in, but also lost learning for the majority 
of students who shun the ‘Anderson af- 
fair’, and demand their liberty to learn, 
but who are being denied their freedom 
to be educated. And finally, there is the 
imponderable price paid by the institu- 
tion itself. This takes the form not only 
of a damaged image but an interrupted 
academic effort at a university of which 
all students are members, whether they 
are critical or proud of it. 


Emmanuel Kalles 
Allan Hilton 
(students) 
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The Necessities of Order 


Monday, February 10, 1969 ~ 


People have a right to demand that they may iive their daily 
lives in peace and safety. Any government that can no longer 
guarantee these rights ceases to be a government. Any politi- 
cal movement that denies these right constitutes an attack 
on civilization. 


The events during the last two years on a variety of 
campuses across the world have led many in university 
communities to ask one or the other of a very disturbing 
set of questions: 


Just what guarantees do we have that the rules of law 
will be maintained on our campus? 


What guarantees do we have that we will be able to 
pursue our educational business in peace and safety? 


What will happen when our freedom to teach and our 
freedom to learn (rights normally taken for granted on a 
campus) are denied to us through the actions of strong- 
willed groups? 

“People have a right to civilization. Indeed this is the 
most elementary right, without which all others are illu- 
sory” (P. Berger). In other words, when order breaks 
down, and when the right to teach and the right to learn 
can no longer be safely exercised, one question arises — 
and it is a question we are not accostomed to raise —: “how 
can order be restored?” (I should like to note! at the outset 
that I am interested only in the restoration of a just order, 
namely, an order in any order, or in an order that has 
nothing to commend it except the brutal fact that it is an 
order). 


To protect and guarantee its own functioning, a uni- 
versity has the following instruments of action at its dispes- 
al: 


1. Guards and Security Men. Such people, however 
useful in other matters, are not capable of eifectively resist- 
ing a group of people that wishes to move from one place to 
another, nor are they capable of removing a group of people 
from a location where they should not be. They do not have 
either the legal nor the physical power to do so. 


2. Student Guards. In this case, the same limitations 
appear. When a situation arises requiring effective resis- 
tance to the will of individuals or of a group, we find control 
is quickly lost. This is precisely the time at which an ad 
hoc group either prefers to do something innocuous, such 
as watch and report, or might be tempted to lose control it- 
self. 


3. Campus Police. Some large campuses have a cam- 
pus police which, unlike the city police, usually has a great- 
er sensitivity to the peculiarities of the dynamics of the 
university, but which, like the city police, has a clear line 
of command and a well-defined process of decision-making 
so that any intervention on their part would be a controlled 
one and such an intervention for which responsibility is 
clearly assumed by people in authority in the university. 
This situation does not exist here at Sir George. 


Unfortunately, I must note here that our university, 
in its happy ignorance of the realities of campus life in the 
late sixties, had not until recently felt the need of drawing 
up a code of acceptable behaviour that would define at what 
point the line is crossed into unacceptable behaviour. Some- 
how, it was felt apparently that everybody would be nice 
and would automatically know where to stop. 


We cannot remain content with noting these facts. In 
order to meet the requirements of the kind of situation we 
presently face on our campus, I believe everybody must 

, begin to think (and must be prepared to accept the results of 
this thinking) on two specific issues. 

1. A situation may arise that would require more 
vigorous measures of control than have been exercised so 
far. By this, I mean specifically the deployment of disciplin- 
ed individuals in order to effectively oppose the will of some 
individuals or groups active on this campus. 


2. The second issue is more accurately a cluster of 
issues that can be defined in the following way: a) how do 
we know that a situation has arisen such that more vigorous 
measures are required? b) who makes the decision as to 
the need for such measures? c) what kind of instrument is 
used in order to achieve the degree of control that appears 
desirable? 


Questions b) and c) are relatively quickly answered. 
Under the rules of law only the central authority, (namely, 
in our case, the Acting Principal) is empowered to make 
such a decision; and only he has the chance of taking a de- 
cision that will be recognizes as authoritative by a wide 
segment of the University community. Any other source of 
decision-making would fall under all the criticisms that are 
levelled at those “who take the law in their own hands.” 
Question c) is also relatively quickly answered. Only such 
instruments can possibly exist in our situation. Either the 
City Police, or a student and faculty militia. Both ‘‘an- 
swers”’ have problems of their own. 


The first question, “how do we know when such mea- 
sures are required?” is the one that demands closer exam- 
ination at this stage. 


One answer comes readily to mind. Such measures 
of enforcement of order are necessary when there is 
“threat to life, limb, or property.” Every member of this 
University community is entitled to security and immunity 
from danger to his life or limb, and the freedom of those 
who set a limit to the freedom of others in this way must be 
curtailed. Likewise, the Quebec tax-payers and those wio 
pay tuition in this University are entitled to seeing the 
property accumulated in these buildings protected so that it 
can remain devoted to educational purposes. 


The motion of threat, however, is one which is not 
easy to define, and which opens the door-to very wide 
controversy within the University community. The recent 
records of most universities make it clear that judgment 
of the members of the University community differs as 
to what constitutes a clear threat and as to what constitutes 
a situation that can be peaceably lived with for a period 
of time. Parties accuse the University of seeing threats 
where there are none, or of failing to see threats where 
real ones abound. A decision of the University, say, to call 
the police because of a threat to life, limb, or property 
would inevitably be interpreted in some circles of the Uni- 
versity as a repressive and authoritarian use of power. 


The situation, however, would appear to be different 
if a measure of effective control were based not upon a 
judgement as to the presence of a threat, but upon an 
analysis that demonstrates disruptions and obstructions in 
the life of the University. In this latter case, the decision 
would be based upon actual, rather than potential, fact. And 
in this case as well, a decision to bring in measures of 
control would be responsive to a need felt by a vast majority 
of the University community. 


That disruptions and obstructions have begun to occur 
on our campus has been noticed by many. There have 
already been isolated incidents of blows, theft and vandal- 
ism. Everybody has noticed the accumulation of filth. That 
these obstructions stand in the way of the desire of many to 
proceed with their work in their classes is also becoming 
noticeable. A situation may thus arise in which a vast 
majority of the University community will no longer be 
prepared to tolerate further obstruction, further interfer- 
ence with its right to proceed with its educational business. 


What real cases of actual felt obstruction can be noted 
as having taken place so far? 


A. Obstruction to Education. The occupation of the 
Computer Center means that the work of the courses in 
Computer Science and of many other courses has been 
stopped. I do not see why the students and faculty in these 
classes should be prepared to tolerate this indefinately. 


The atmosphere and mood created on the campus 
by the various occupations has also interfered with the 
normal conduct of many classes not connected with the 
Computer Center. Frequent announcements interrupt, and 
confusion of faculty and students impede the work in the 
classroom. My own opinion is that this need not be taken 
too seriously since, afterall, the meeting of the current 
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emergency by the University community has already been 
of great educational value to many of its members. 


B. Obstruction to Research. The occupation of the 
Computer Center means that the work of research carried 
on by students and faculty in this University which requires 
the use of the computer has been obstructed. I realize 
that some members of our University community are not 
particularly computer oriented, and are prepared to take 
lightly this particular obstruction. However, they would 


change their minds if the occupation of any area of the. 


building was to prevent them from having access to such 
things as their course notes, or their manuscripts of work 
in progress. ý 


C. Obstruction to the Running of Administrative Op- 
erations. The occupation of the Computer Center means 
that the administrative wing of this University is for a while 
obstructed in the carrying on of its regular services to 
members of the University. I refer here to such matters 
as the keeping of student records, or the issuing of cheques 
to personnel and faculty. 


The brief occupation of the offices of the Student As- 
sociation has also meant that another crucial area of the 


University community has been prevented from carrying 


on its business as usual: 


D. Interference with the Gathering of Income. The 
occupation of the Computer Center has prevented the Uni- 
versity from gathering income through the renting of these 
facilities to outside clients. I do not believe that it is in the 
interest of anybody in this University to accumulate a large 
deficit. The resultant deficit in the University budget can 
lead only to an increase of taxes and/or tuition fees, or a 
failure to maintain the salaries of the employees and faculty 
at a competitive level and/or an interruption in the growth 
of the University. 


E. Finally, last and least, the occupation of the Fac- 
ulty Club has deprived members of this University com- 
munity of the comforts and amenities they were accustomed 
to. No major point can be made here, of course. 


The removal of such obstructions by the fresh use of 
outside or internal force would of course be unpopular 
with some, though these obstructions interfere with the 
legitimate rights and liberties of an increasing number of 
the University community. Note that when the normal routine 
is interfered with, some get mad right away and call for 
the most repressive measures. Some are capable of laughing 
it off and taking it in good humour. That good humour, of 
course, is most easy to maintian when others are affected 
by the obstruction, but when the obstruction is brought home 
it is difficult to maintain that mood of levity for very long. 


When patience begins to wear out, I believe that most 
of us are tempted by one or the other of two choices. On the 
one hand, many of us may be tempted to take the law our 
own hands and forceably eject anybody who interferes with 
our normal routine. On the other hand, many of us may be 
tempted to ‘‘drop-out”’ of the University and withdraw from 
the buildings since the activities going on in them are not 
the kind of activities we come to university for. Either one 
of these two choices would be destructive to the fabric of 
this community. 


One conclusion, therefore, clearly emerges. When 
enough members of this community are unhappy with the 
processes that interfere with their own freedom of move- 
ment, freedom to teach, freedom to learn, then the kind of 
leadership they expect from the Principal is a leadership 
that is prepared to take the steps that are necessary to 


remove these interferences. 
Michel Despland 
(Religion) 


